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All the aristocrats of the dog world from the great Irish 
wolfhound to the tiny chihuahua will be on show at 
London’s Olympia on February 8 and 9, for "Cruft’s.” 
This great show has earned world fame, but it all started 
when a boy called Charley looked in a shop window and 
saw an advertisement. 


Ready for the big show 

These three handsome samoyeds are all entered for Cruft’s Dog Show. They are seen out at 
exercise with their owner’s daughter, 10-year-old Sandra Perry, of Wliyteleafc, Surrey. 


In the judging ring at Cruft’s Dog Show 


'T'HE'Tounder of the show, Charles 
Cruft, was a Londoner and 
he had his first glimpse of the 
dog world in 1865, when he was 
14 and happened to catch sight of 
a notice in the window of a shop 
which sold dog biscuits. It was 
kept by a Mr. James Spratt. 

The advertisement was for a lad 
to look after the shop and make 
up the ledgers. As he hated the 
idea of going into his father’s 
jewellery business, Charles decided 
to apply for the job. He was taken 
on at once. 

The boy introduced a special 
system of book-keeping he had 
learnt at school, and made such 
rapid progress that it was not long 
before he suggested to Mr. Spratt 
that it would be a good idea to 
advertise for another lad to look 
after the shop so that he, Charles, 
could go out canvassing for 
orders. 

At first Mr. Spratt objected that 
there was not really enough work 
for more than one assistant, but 
Charles replied: “If 1 could go 
out to see people instead of wait¬ 
ing for people to come and see 
me, we'd have work for half-a- 
dozen.” 

THE FIRST SHOW 

And so it was that young Cruft 
began to travel all over the 
country, and where dog owners in 
London had bought a pound or 
two of dog biscuits at a time, 
farmers and kennelmen farther 
afield bought them by the sack¬ 
ful. 

By 1886 important breeders 
were worrying James Spratt to 
organise a dog show in London. 
The manufacturer was not keen, 
but his assistant, who had already 
made a success of such a show in 
Paris, was very glad of the oppor¬ 


tunity. Six hundred dogs were 
entered and special arrangements 
were made by the railways for 
their transport. 

• In later years dogs came from 
everywhere. Attractive posters 
were displayed in the red and 
yellow colour scheme that is 
retained to this day, beautiful 
trophies were awarded to the win¬ 
ning dogs, and there were also 
prizes for stuffed dogs, and for 
dogs made of wood, china, and so 
on. By 1891 the event was world- 
famous and had become known as 
Cruft's Dog Show. 

QUEEN AND THE BULLDOG 

It was about this time that 
Queen Victoria entered some of 
her dogs at Cruft’s. There were 
three Pomeranians, Nino, Gena, 
and Fluffy. But proud as Cruft 
was of the Royal patronage he 
would allow no favouritism, and 
of course the Queen respected his 
decision. 

Queen Alexandra not only 
exhibited but also visited the show 
in person. On one occasion she 
marched straight up to a bulldog 
known to be savage and offered it 
a biscuit. Then, to everyone’s 
horror, she bent down and gently 
patted the creature's head, mur¬ 
muring as she did so: “Ah, but 
he would not hurt me!” 

And he did not. 

In 1900 Cruft organised a large 
section of his show as a gift class 
to benefit the wives and families 
of soldiers fighting in South 
Africa. Then during the First 
World War he introduced a 
special “dog heroes” section. 

Cruft died in 1938, and the 
Kennel Club took over the job of 
organising the post-war shows. 
During the past few years each 
show has attracted more than 


50,000 visitors, who begin to 
queue up outside the entrance 
gates long before the official hour 
of opening.. 

Owing to the enormous number 
of entries (last year there were 
6433), the modern Cruft’s is 
divided into two sections. The first 
day is devoted to Alsatians, Hounds, 
Terriers, and Toydogs (Toys, of 
course, meaning tiny breeds such 
as the Papillion, Chihuahua, or 
Pekinese). The second day is 
given over to gundogs and larger 
breeds, such as bulldogs, boxers, 
and poodles. 


EXCITING MOMENT 


Perhaps the most exciting 
moment of all is when the judges 
assemble on the second day to 
decide on the Best Dog in the 
Show. 


Three Stratofortresses cover 24,000 miles 
and stay airborne for two days 


There was a shattering sound of 
forty jet-engines at Castle Air 
Force base in California recently, 
as five gigantic B-52 Strato¬ 
fortresses moved towards the end 
of the main runway. 

At 4 p.m. the first of these eight- 
engined planes took off and headed 
east, followed in rapid succession 
by the four others. 

' Less than two days later three 
of the aircraft were back in Cali¬ 
fornia, having completed a non¬ 
stop flight round the world in 
45 hours 19 minutes. 

They had more than halved the 
round-the-world flight of 94 hours 
I minute made in 1949 by the B-50 
Super-fortress Lucky Lady. Like 
this famous aircraft, they were kept 
in the air by flight refuelling. 

Of the five aircraft that set out, 
one landed on schedule at Brize 
Norton, Oxfordshire (a base of 
the U.S. 7th Air Division), and the 
fourth dropped out because of 
mechanical trouble. 

The course of the planes, flying 
at 600 m.p.h., was across the 


United States to Newfoundland, 
over the Atlantic to' French 
Morocco, then over Saudi Arabia, 
along the Indian coast to Ceylon, 
the Philippines‘and Guam in the 
Pacific. 

' Refuelling planes topped the 
tanks of the B-52s three times— 
over the- Mediterranean, Saudi 
Arabia, and the Philippines. Radar 
and skilful piloting led to the re¬ 
fuelling being carried out without 
mishap. ' 

TELEPHONE SERMON 

Visitors to St. Mary’s Church, 
Southampton, can now pick up a 
telephone, dial a number, and 
listen to a three-minute sermon by 
the rector, the Rev. Harold 
Williams. A choice of subjects, 
each with its .own number, is be¬ 
side the telephone. 

Mr. Williams calls his device the 
telcpreacher. It consists of a tape- 
recorder connected to the tele¬ 
phone system which automatically 
selects the subject according to the 
number dialled. 


During the judging of this 
championship the great hall is 
packed with people, and it is 
almost impossible to get near the 
judging ring. Visitors climb on 
chairs, on the counters of the 
stands, and even on dog kennels 
to try to catch a glimpse of the 
prize-winning dogs as they are 
paraded by their owners round the 
ring. 


WORLD’S GREATEST DOG SHOW 

The lad who answered an advertisement 


AROUND THE EARTH 
WITHOUT A STOP 
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MAN OF POWER 

Vital part in shaping Britain’s 
industrial future 

By the C N Political Correspondent 

Cir Percy Mills has now taken charge of the Ministry of 
Power—formerly known as Fuel and Power. A Govern¬ 
ment department which will play a great part in shaping 
Britain’s industrial future thus fittingly comes under the 
control, not of a politican, but of a brilliant man of industry. 

On becoming Minister of Power at the age of 67, Sir Percy 
was created a baron, and he will make his big speeches in the 
House of Lords as Lord Mills. But he might aptly have been 
called “ Lord Powerhouse indeed, some people invented this 
“ title ” for him because of what he has to do. 
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News from Everywhere 


■ His control extends over the 
coal, gas, electricity, and oil in¬ 
dustries, the first three of these 
already under State ownership. But 
his major job will be to put fresh 
drive into the building of a vast 
network of nuclear power stations. 

For that reason the responsi¬ 
bility for the iron and steel industry 
has been transferred from the 
Board of Trade to him. Power- 
stations cannot be built without 
great quantities of steel. As other 
industries also need steel, the new 



Lord Mills of Studley 


Minister will be in a position to 
balance conflicting needs. 

Two main considerations will 
guide him: first, our coal reserves 
will not last for ever, and, 
secondly, we cannot depend for 
ever on imported oil supplies. Coal 
and oil are our two main sources 
of power at present. 

NUCLEAR PROGRAMME 

But our industrial power will be 
increasingly added to as the present 
programme, of 12 nuclear power- 
stations by 1965, is merged into an 
even bigger programme. These 
stations (the first, at Calder Hall, 
is already working) will produce 
electricity to be fed into the 
national grid, the “high-wire” 
system we see spanning the 
countryside on tall steel pylons. 

The new Minister’s appointment 
was the big surprise of Mr. Mac¬ 
millan’s Cabinet changes last 
month, because in peacetime 
Ministers are usually chosen from 
either the Commons br the Lords. 

Percy Mills was born in 1890. 
He became one of the bright boys 
of the North-eastern County 
School at Barnard Castle, Co. 
Durham. He was a boy who 
“knew what he wanted.” He was 
first-class at. sums. 


While Mr. Macmillan was show¬ 
ing some skill at Greek and Latin 
grammar at Eton, Percy Mills was 
in London learning to be an 
accountant. Before he was 30 he 
had begun to carve out a business 
career in Birmingham. 

He was still a young man when 
he became general manager of W. 
and T. Avery, makers of weighing 
and testing machines; and until his 
Government appointment, which 
prevents him from engaging in 
business, he has been chairman or 
a director of various big en¬ 
gineering firms. 

Wartime brought new and 
urgent demands, and Sir Percy 
became Comptroller-General of 
Machine Tools. 

In this post he first made the 
acquaintance of Mr. Macmillan, 
then Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Supply Ministry. Mr. Mac¬ 
millan formed a lively estimate of 
Sir Percy’s great abilities, and, on 
becoming Housing Minister in 
1951, called Sir Percy to help him 
—as a Civil Servant—to increase 
Britain’s house-building record. 

INTERNATIONAL WORK 

Before that, however. Sir Percy, 
with his great knowledge of the 
British steel industry, did another 
important job. He had spent four 
years directing the supply of 
machine tools when, in 1944, he 
was asked to become a British 
negotiator. 

Defeated Germany still had a 
powerful steel industry. The ques¬ 
tion was how much steel she 
should be allowed to produce after 
the war. 

Sir Percy was able to settle 
between the Allies an agreed total 
which, while preventing the Ger¬ 
mans from threatening others, 
would not throw them on the 
scrap-heap, a burden to the world. 

This, then, is the background of 
the man chosen to direct Britain’s 
power programme, so vital to our 
prosperity. 


PLANE DOES 50 MPH 
ON THE ROAD 

A light aircraft that has a 
cruising speed of 85 m.p.h. in the 
air and 50 m.p.h. on the road has 
been built by an American Doctor 
of Physics—Dr. Lewis Jackson. 

By unlocking a single pin, the 
plane’s 18-foot wing can be swung 
back above the fuselage, reducing 
the width to a little over seven 
feet. 

On the road, the aircraft, aptly 
named Versatile, is driven along 
by its airscrew. 


Holidays on 
horseback 

Pony-trekking through glorious 
Highland scenery is likely to be a 
great attraction " for holiday¬ 
makers in Scotland this year. You 
do not have to be an expert rider 
to enjoy it—the sturdy ponies used 
are sure-footed and take care of 
their riders. 

Staying at a hotel in the.moun¬ 
tains, you can spend exciting days 
on pony-back, exploring the hills, 
glens, and woodlands, picnicking 
on the moors, and returning in the 
evening to take part in Highland 
dancing and singing—if you have 
any energy left. 

Each pony-trekking centre pro¬ 
vides something different. At one, 
complete novices are catered for, 
and at another more experienced 
riders can follow the trails the old- 
time Border reivers (raiders) used 
to ride. 

More information can be ob¬ 
tained from the Scottish Council 
of Physical Recreation, 4 Queens- 
ferry Street, Edinburgh. 


NEW ZEALAND’S 
HISTORIC PLACES 

Though a young nation, the New 
Zealanders have already developed 
a healthy sense of history. Their 
National Historic Places Trust, 
formed in 1955, has plenty of work 
on its hands. Recently it assisted 
in the skilled removal of some-in¬ 
teresting rock paintings, which 
were threatened with destruction 
by hydro-electric schemes. 

The Trust has nearly 800 places 
on its list. Among them are his¬ 
toric houses, churches and mis¬ 
sions; Maori houses and villages; 
redoubts of the Maori war, battle¬ 
fields and war graves; landing sites 
and birthplaces; and sealing and 
whaling stations of pioneer days. 

An emblem showing an early 
settler’s house is used to mark the 
places that are being preserved. 


CLIVE’S INDIAN 
ALBUM 

An album of beautiful pictures 
by Indian artists is now on view at 
London’s Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Acquired with money 
given by an anonymous American, 
it is of great historic interest, for it 
was given to Lord Clive in 1765 by 
the ruler of Oudh, an ancient 
kingdom north of the Ganges. 

Oudh was conquered by the 
British in 1764, but a year or two 
later Clive restored the kingdom to 
its Nawab, and received this album 
as a token of thanks. 

Exquisite flower studies decorate 
every page of the album, which 
contains miniatures illustrating 
many aspects of Indian life in the 
17th and 18th century, as well as 
leading figures of the time. 


ENGLISH BELL FOR 
AMERICAN CHAPEL 

One of the four bells in a ruined 
church on a hilltop above the 
Suffolk village of Stanton has been 
hired by American airmen for use 
in the chapel at their nearby base. 
They have paid 50 dollars—about 
£17 15s.—for the hire of the bell, 
which was cast in 1680. 


Britain is to build a 45,000-ton 
liner, the biggest since the Queen 
Elizabeth. Costing £12,500,000, it 
will sail between Britain and Aus¬ 
tralia. 

A television camera weighing 
less than one pound has been 
developed in the U.S. It can be 
operated in the palm of the hand. 

The Duchess of Kent is to open 
the first session of the Parliament 
of Ghana (formerly the Gold 
Coast) next month. 


Record prices 



Mr. Joseph Rylatt has thought of 
a good way to attract customers 
to his grocery business at Wem¬ 
bley. He reads out the morning’s 
prices into a tape-recorder before 
he opens the shop and then plays 
the record to housewives during 
shopping time. 

A senior research fellowship in 
advertising has been introduced by 
the London School of Economics. 

The world’s first two gas-turbine- 
powered trawlers are to be built 
in Germany for a British firm. 


A Canadian visitor to Burton- 
on-Trent has taken home a disused 
lamp-post as a souvenir of Old 
England. 

Schools in New Zealand and 
Australia are adopting italic script 
handwriting, now so popular in 
Britain. 

The. BBC is to open a com¬ 
bined V.H.F. and television station 
next, year to serve - Dover and 
Folkestone. 

A new training centre is being 
opened at the Hills Hotel, Largs, 
by the Scottish Council of Physical 
Recreation. 

An American aircraft firm 
claims to have developed an elec¬ 
tronic device which can land a 
plane without the pilot even 
touching the throttles. 

The mud hut used by Living¬ 
stone and Stanley in 1871 at 
Kwihara, Tanganyika, has been 
opened as a memorial to the two 
explorers. 

The Easter Navy Days at Chat¬ 
ham have been cancelled this year 
because of the petrol shortage. 

Britain has obtained a £1,000,000 
contract for five turbines to be in¬ 
stalled in the Kariba Gorge hydro¬ 
electric scheme on the Zambesi in 
Rhodesia. 

Prince Charles now goes to a 
prep school in Knightsbridge, 
about a mile from Buckingham 
Palace. 

British exports rose last year— 
by ten per cent in value and six 
per cent in volume. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE 

Postal Tuition can help your child to pass 
this examination 

Let your child join our long list of successes. 
ENROL NOW! DON’T DELAY! We are the 
oldest established experts in this form of education. 
Courses to suit ail ages from 8\-14\ years. 

Write to the Registrar for full particulars and free Diagnostic 
Test, stating age of child and approximate date of examination. 

HOME “ PREP ” CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Principal: C. J. F. Bennett m.a. (Cantab.) m.r.s.t. 
(Dept* C.N. 50), College House, Howard Place, Shelton, 



CAN YOU SPOT THESE DOGS? 



S tart dog spotting right away on the celebrated pink form (L523) 
which your teacher can obtain in bundles of 50 (together with free 
chart in full colour identifying 95 breeds) from:— 


__- cnR 

WATCH ACTIVITIES 

club A c “ 


R. Harvey Johns, Chief Dog Spotter, 10 Seymour St., London, W.l. 
Please hand this to your teacher who will appreciate 
that Dog Spotting is an educational, open air activity 
sponsored by The National Canine Defence League 
to encourage kindness to animals. 

I----- 

J Teacher’s Name 

I Address. 

I 

I.- 

I_ 


DS CNI? 
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BRINGING HOME THE OIL 
HUGE SAUSAGE SKINS 


IN 


Two Cambridge scientists have 
hit upon a bright idea for over¬ 
coming the petrol and oil shortage, 
which is partly due to the lack of 
tankfts. 

If there i:\i rot enough tankers, 
reasoned the scientists, why not 
tow the oil behind ordinary ships 
in long containers, shaped like 
sausages? The proposal is that 
these containers shbuld be made of 
very strong nylon. They would be 
30 feet in diameter and 600 feet 
long. 

The containers would go to the 
oil-producing countries empty and 
deflated, like giant sausage skins 
rolled up, and then filled with oil 
to be towed home by whatever 
ships happened to be available, 
and these need not necessarily be 
oil-tankers. 

Oil is lighter than water, as 
everyone knows, and the sausages 


I would therefore float well above 
the surface. 

Experimental work is still pro¬ 
ceeding, but it is hoped that con¬ 
tainers to hold about 9000 tons of 
oil would be practicable. . These 
would presumably be divided into 
separate compartments, for con¬ 
venience of manufacture and as a 
safeguard against any possible 
punctures. 

The containers could not only be 
produced much more cheaply than 
tankers, but also much more 
quickly. A tanker takes at least a 
year to build, even if shipyards 
are available; and they are, in fact, 
all booked up for several years 
ahead. 

If the “sausage ” method proved 
practicable, it could be used not 
only during the present crisis, but 
as a permanent feature of oil 
transport. 


STAMP NEWS 


Jhis Turkish stamp showing the 
wooden horse which led to the 
downfall of Troy is one of a set 



of three issued to promote interest 
in the ruins, which lie on the 
Turkish coast. 

T»e United States’ latest issue 
commemorates the discovery 
of anti-polio vaccine. 


Jtaly is to have a stamp soon to 
coincide with an International 
Letter-Writing Week. 

Australia’s 4d. stamp, showing 
the Koala bear, has been in 
use for 19 years. It is to be re¬ 
placed next month by a new 4d. 
stamp, scarlet in colour and bear¬ 
ing the Queen’s portrait, which 
appears on the 3+d. stamp. The 
change in Australia’s letter rate 
from 3-Jd. to 4d. has caused the 
withdrawal of the Koala stamp. 
Australia, like most other British 
Commonwealth countries, always 
has the ruling monarch’s portrait 
on the letter-rate stamp. 



Head of a Mexican giant 

Carved by one of the ancient peoples of Mexico, this huge 
stone head was formerly believed to be about 1400 years 
old. Now archaeologists, using radio-active carbon tests, 
have shown it to be about a thousand years older still. 



This is the 999 room 


ROBOT FOR THE 3 
VISCOUNT 

Viscount airliners, fitted with a 
new British robot pilot, are able 
to fly themselves to within 200 
feet of the runway. 

So-called blind approach 
systems, to help human pilots to 
land in bad visibility, have been 
used for years, but this remarkable 
flying aid, the SEP.2, is the first 
automatic pilot to bring an air¬ 
craft so near the runway in com¬ 
plete safety, and is the most ad¬ 
vanced of its type in the world. 

In the past it has been realised 
that, over a period of bad weather, 
a number of unsuccessful ap¬ 
proaches would be made by pilots 
resulting in their having to “go 
round again ” on the airfield cir¬ 
cuit. This is expensive on fuel and 
especially so for aircraft with tur¬ 
bine engines, which have a high 
rate of consumption. 

The new robot will make sure 
that the approaching aircraft is 
correctly lined up with the runway 
before the captain needs to take 
over for the touch-down. 


SHEEP-SHEARING BLINDFOLD 


Scotland Yard’s new Information Room which deals with the 
999 emergency calls has greatly improved equipment. Each 
constable telephonist lias a panel in front of him which shows 
the position of the nearest police car to the scene of the trouble. 


FOR BOYS WHO WANT 
TO JOIN THE RAF 

All boys who are about to leave 
school and have not yet made up 
their minds about a career will be 
interested in a new book called 
Jim Bartholomew of the R.A.F., 
by Duncan Taylor (Chatto and 
Windus, 8s. 6d.). 

The first of a series of Career 
Books for Boys, it follows the 
path of Jim from his decision to 
train as an aircraft apprentice, 
through the fun and mistakes of 
his “rookie” period, to the days 
when, as a fully-fledged flight 
engineer, he is a member of a 
Coastal Command aircraft. 

A picture of a life of hard work 
and fun, discipline and comrade¬ 
ship. this book will be welcomed 
by any boy thinking of the R.A.F. 
as a career, or intending to do his 
National Service in the Junior 
Service. 


THE ORIGINAL ROCK’N’ROLL 

A crowd of about 2000 in Auck¬ 
land said a noisy goodbye to the 
last of the city's trams the other 
day. 

Amid cheers, hooting horns, 
and blaring ships’ sirens, the last 
four trams moved off in a pro¬ 
cession, the final one bearing the 
slogan on its roof, The Original 
Rock V Roll. 


LAMB’S TALE 

Larry the Lamb was “arrested” 
by a policeman in the playground 
of Highgatc Infants’ School, King's 
Lynn, recently and taken to the 
police station. 

He was looking for seven-year- 
old Susan Roper, who has had 
Larry since he was a tiny Iamb. 

And he did not know that Susan 
moved up to the Junior School last 
term! 


WHERE TREES GROW 
UNDERGROUND 

Trees in leaf 3000 feet under¬ 
ground can be seen in the Sylvanitc 
Gold Mines of Canada. 

Ten years ago miners there 
planted three orange trees and an 
apple tree in a tub, and used 
electric light as a substitute for the 
chlorophyll-making rays of the 
sun. 

The trees, watered regularly and 
given vitamin A, have made con¬ 
siderable growth, but have not 
borne fruit. The apple tree, quite 
unaffected by the change of seasons 
in the outside world, continually 
sheds its foliage and produces new 
leaves. 


PLOUGn CHAMPION AT 12 

Leslie Dick of Stirling, who is 
only 12, had a triple triumph at 
a ploughing match at Bannockburn 
which was open to all Scotland. He 
won the championship in the 
open tractor 10-inch class, the 
prize for the straightest plough¬ 
ing, and the prize awarded to the 
youngest ploughman in the com¬ 
petition. 


A famous locomotive has 
been taken from York Railway 
Museum, and is. being recondi¬ 
tioned at the Swindon Railway 
Works, so that it can 
be used again to pull 
special excursions for 
railway enthusiasts. It 
is the City of Truro, 
which on May 9,1904, 
reached a speed of 
102.3 m.p.h. when 
pulling the Ocean 
Mail special between 
Plymouth and Bristol 
—a record at that 
time. 


A champion sheep-shearer in 
New Zealand has proved that he 
can “do the job blindfold.” His 
eyes bandaged, he neatly removed 
a sheep’s fleece without causing 
the animal any pain. 

This handyman is Mr. Godfrey 
Bowen, chief instructor . to the 
Dominion’s Wool Board, who 
established a world record in 1953 
by shearing 456 sheep in nine 
hours! 

Now he teaches young farmers 
the quickest and least tiring way 
of shearing sheep—but he does not 
recommend the blindfold method. 
His pupils help to swell their 
country’s annual production of 450 
million pounds of wool. 


ICE-FREE RAILWAY 

Special de-icing bogies, or 
trucks, arc to be attached to the 
front of London’s Underground 
trains. On the truck will be tanks 
to spread de-icing fluid on current 
rails, cogs to break up ice films, 
and wire brushes to sweep away 
snow. 

The bogies will be coupled to 
the front of any Underground 
train when heavy frost or snow 
threatens to cover the current rails 
and disrupt services. Eleven feet 
long, they will carry 150 gallons 
of de-icing fluid to be sprayed on 
rails at the rate of approximately 
a gallon a mile. 


Made in Swindon in 1903, this 
locomotive still has its old Great 
Western Railway colours—olive- 
green and black. 



SOON READY FOR TRAIN-SPOTTERS 
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ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES 


HISTORY WITHOUT TEARS 

Stirring serial of the (lays of Elizabeth I 


No one should expect the strict 
facts of history in the novels 
of Sir Walter Scott. That great 
writer sometimes shaped events to 
suit his plot. All the same, he suc¬ 
ceeded wonderfully in portraying 
the atmosphere and manners of a 
period, and it will certainly be 
“history without tears” watching 
BBC Television’s serialisation of 
Kenilworth which follow's Vanity 
Fair next Friday. 

With Queen Elizabeth I, Kenil¬ 
worth’s central figures are the 
Queen's favourites, Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester, with whom she 
is in love, and the beautiful Amy 
Robsart, secretly married to 
Leicester. . 

Producer Chloe Gibson has had 
some of the ■ scenes filmed in 
advance. Filins were taken the 
other day in the B B C’s Ealing 
studios of Queen Elizabeth 
(Maxine Audley) arriving at Kenil¬ 
worth Castle, Warwickshire, where, 
in 1575, the Earl of Leicester 
(Robin Bailey) entertained her for 
18 days. Outdoor scenes were 
shot in Richmond Park and at 
Osterley. The stables at Osterley 
Park, built in 1575, represented the 
Black Bear Inn outside Cumnor 
Park, Oxfordshire, where Edmund 
Tressilian (Paul Eddington) rides 
up in search of Amy Robsart (Ann 
Firbank). 

Other famous historical char¬ 
acters in the series, which will run 
for six weeks, include Sir Walter 
Raleigh (Stuart Hutchinson) and 
the Earl of Sussex (Olaf Pooley). 



Tressilian meets Wayland Smith (Alan Edwards)—a scene from 
Kenilworth 


Awkward questions 

JJeing technical doesn’t mean 
being solemn. To prove this, 
Barrie Edgar, the popular Birm¬ 
ingham TV personality, will ask 
the funny sort of awkward ques¬ 
tions when BBC motoring expert 
Bill Hartley takes the cameras on 
a Children’s TV excursion to a 
Midland motor factory next Tues¬ 
day (February 12). 

Power Propelled is the title of 
this magazine programme about 
car engines, and the people, includ¬ 
ing trusty veterans, who make and 
operate them. How It Works is 
one subject; Cars of the Future 
will also be discussed, along with 
Skill at the Wheel, and Sports Car 
Racing. 

Headache for this 
producer 

j\J[ost young viewers know 
Michael Bentine, who runs 
The Bumblies in B B C Television. 
Next Monday he teams up with 
his old friend of the Goon Show, 
Peter Sellers, for a comedy series 
in Associated-Rediffusion called 
Yes, It's the Cathode Ray Tube 
Show. ' 

Producer Kenneth Carter says 
this show is going to be a real 
headache in the control room. 
Scenes will switch rapidly from 
fish-and-chip'shops to stately man¬ 
sions. Constant costume changes, 
peculiar sound effects, and rapid 
cuts from film to live shots will 
mean more work, says Carter, than 
a full-length TV drama! 


It’s a matt< 

JJow sharp are your ears? BBC 
Children's Hour has a pro¬ 
gramme on February 14 which 
might well tempt a lot of people 
from T V, It is S for Sound, an 
unusual quiz which ran for a short 
time a year ago but has not been 
heard since. 

From Mrs. Lorraine Davies, 
who invented the game and runs it 
from the Welsh studio, I hear that 
it is a contest between a panel of 
two boys versus two girls. They 
must identify all sorts of recorded 
sounds under different groups. Lis¬ 
teners can have fun by joining in 
to see whether they can beat the 
panel for speed. 

Here are some examples. Wash 
and Brush Up will involve distin¬ 
guishing sounds like children 
brushing their , teeth, polishing 

Jolly hard work 
for Snoozy 

{*}noozy the Sealion took on a big 
job the ' other day in Jolly 
Good Time. He invited children 
wishing to have birthday cards 
from him to write to Snoozy, care 
of Associated-Rediffusion, Tele¬ 
vision House, Kingsvvay, London, 
W.C.2, giving their birth-dates, of 
course. 

The response has been over¬ 
whelming. More than 12,000 re¬ 
quests have already been received, 
and Snoozy has needed the help of 
a special staff to deal with this 
avalanche. 


r of sound 

shoes, or scrubbing their nails. 
Head Cook and Bottle Washer 
covers kitchen noises; in Where Do 
I Stand? players must guess 
where they are supposed to be— 
in a train, perhaps, a market place, 
or a big store. 

What a Din! is more difficult; 
listeners must try to distinguish 
between four or five different 
sounds at once. Rock-a-Bye Baby 
gives animal noises from piglets to 
puppies. 

Some of the effects are from the 
BBC records library. Others were 
recorded by Mrs. Lorraine herself. 
“I always carry my tape recorder 
around,” said Mrs. Lorraine. 
“There are always interesting 
noises to pick up.” 

The programme will be intro¬ 
duced by Alun Williams. 


At the Dog Show 

J am looking forward to a doggy 
weekend on BBC Television. 

On Friday evening we can have 
a ringside view of the judges at 
Cruft’s Dog Show at Olympia, 
choosing winners in the hound, 
terrier, and toy classes. On the 
Saturday afternoon Stanley Dan- 
gerfield will bring dogs of all 
shapes and sizes to a special BBC 
ring to try to answer the question 
What Makes a Champion? 

The best answer comes in the 
evening when viewers will be intro¬ 
duced to the supreme champion of 
the show. 


They will be making 
their first attempts 


You will notice a change in First Nina was having tea with her 
Attempts in B B C Children’s before practising their piece for 
Hour on Saturday. After four the broadcast, 
years of flitting first to one region In Bangor listeners will hear 
then another, but only one at a Jean Jones, who sings folk songs, 
time, the programmes now become As I write the Manchester per- 
inter-regional. Each one, beginning formers have still to be chosen, 
on Saturday, will include young Marie Parotte, who organises 
performers broad- 
casting from three 
different regional 
studios. 

We start with 
North Wales (Ban¬ 
gor), Manchester, and 
London. 

One London 
regional contributor 
is Jack Cornwell from 
Icknield Boys’ School, 

Luton. He is a bari¬ 
tone, and at the age of 
16 must be one of 
the youngest in the 
country. With him in 
the London studio 
will be Nina Whitehurst- (violin) First Attempts, tells me the BBC 
and Caroline Butcher (piano), who is always glad to hear from chil- 
come from Surrey. Both 13, Nina dren who wish to join in. They 
and Caroline have been close must, however, include a letter 
friends for six years, ever since they of recommendation from a music 
began studying together at Trinity teacher. First Attempts is intended 
College of Music. When I tele- for children who are definitely tak- 
phoned Caroline at home I found ing up music as a career. 



Remembering the birth of B-P 


^he 100th anniversary of the 
birth of Lord Robert Baden-. 
Powell falls on February 22. 
Already the B B C has completed 
plans for this important occasion. 

On the actual birthday the 
annual Children’s Hour Thinking 
Day message to Girl Guides will 
be given by Olave," Lady Baden-' 
Powell, widow of the founder of 
the Boy Scout movement, and her¬ 
self the first Chief Guide. Next 
day, February 23, in In Town 


Tonight, Lady Baden-Powell will 
talk about her husband’s xvonder- • 
l'ul work throughout the world'on 
behalf of youth. 

• Next summer, I hear, both 
sound radio and TV will cover the 
Boy Scouts’ jubilee year World 
Jamboree, which is being held at 
Sutton Park, Sutton Coldfield, 
from August 1 to 12. Scouts from 
all over the globe will be there. 
Events to be broadcast will in¬ 
clude their camp-fire singing. 


Sliding along 

JYJax Robertson of the BBC is 
going to Switzerland to give 
a commentary for British viewers 
next Saturday afternoon (February 
9) on the bob-sleigh four Inter¬ 
national Championships at St. 
Moritz. 

This should be one of the most 
thrilling events that Eurovision has 


at 60 m p h 

yet given us. Swiss engineers will 
mount their cameras at intervals 
beside the course, which extends 
exactly one mile from a point 
north of the ice stadium to the 
Cresta-Kulm Hotel, a descent of 
395 feet. The bob-sleighs, which 
are timed electrically, reach speeds 
around the mile-a-minute mark, 



Hurtling down the course at St. Moritz 
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FOR CYCLO-CROSS 


J^ain, hail, snow, sleet, and gales 
can be expected in this 
country between November and 
February. And that is precisely 
why this period is chosen for 
Britain’s newest and toughest 
sport—cross-country racing on 
bicycles, or, to give the official 
name, cyclo-cross. 

The climax of the present cyclo¬ 
cross season will take place at 
Brands Hatch, Kent, next Sunday 
afternoon, when 130 cyclists will 
line up for, the start of the 1957 
championships. 

Of the riders who set off on this 
incredible scramble through mud 
and slush (or perhaps through 
snow) as many as half will fail to 
finish; and looking at the two-mile 
course they have to cover—not 
once, but seven times—it is easy to 
see why. 

Starting with a sprint over grass¬ 
land to spread them out, the riders 
will go up the side of a chalk pit, 
through thickly wooded slopes, 
and over ploughed fields (across 
the furrows and not along them). 
They will carry their bikes over 
several five-barred gates. They 


will wade, ride, or swim across a 
number of icy-cold ponds or 
streams—“ water-splashes,” they 
call them. 

It is possible that this week may 
bring - “unkind weather”—to 
cyclo-cross enthusiasts that means 
a spell of warm, sunny days—so if 
need be the local fire brigade will 
pump thousands of gallons of 
water over the course to make it 
as muddy, slippery, and difficult as 
possible.' 

“The messier the better,” was 
the way the secretary of the British 
Cyclo-Cross Association, Mr. 
Keith Brock, described the condi¬ 
tions he hopes to find on Sunday. 

It was Mr. Brock who was 
largely responsible for the intro¬ 
duction of cyclo-cross to this 
country a few years ago. The sport 
was established on the Continent 
soon after the war, but not until 
the spring of 1953 was Britain in¬ 
vited to compete in the world 
championships. Keith Brock was 
one of the five enthusiasts who 
paid their own expenses and made 
their way to the meeting at San 
Sebastian in Spain. 


It is often quicker to pick up the bike and run with it 


They found themselves no match 
for the Continental professionals, 
who earn their living from the 
sport and take the most amazing 
risks to make sure of getting a 
prize. The British team finished 
eighth and last, although Keith 
had the honour of being awarded 
a gold medal as the most courage¬ 
ous rider. 

During the race he had a bad 
accident, but refused to give up, 
despite the persuasion of various 
officials. 

THE FIRST MEETING 
Having “caught the bug,” Keith 
set about organising the sport in 
this country. He soon found en¬ 
thusiastic support for this new type 
of racing, and nearly 150 riders 
turned out for the first event, held 
in the autumn of 1953, on Ripley 
Common, Surrey. 

Unfortunately, he forgot to 
notify the authorities about that 
first race, and soon after the riders 
had started motor-cycle police ap¬ 
peared on the scene to stop the 
event. On being told that Keith 
Brock was the organiser and also 
a competitor, they set off in search 
of him. But a policeman on a 
motor-cycle trying to follow a 
cyclo-cross rider is like a battle¬ 
ship trying to catch a speedboat. 
So the race went on. 

UP THE EMBANKMENT 
One of the great attractions of 
cyclo-cross is that no two courses 
arc alike, although they all have 
their own particular hazards. Part 
of the 1955 championship course 
at Welwyn, for example, ran up an 
almost sheer railway embankment, 
and along a two-foot-wide muddy 
track round a disused quarry. 

Last year’s course (at Halesowen, 
in Worcestershire) included six 
fences or gates, each one of which 
had to be taken four times. Inci¬ 
dentally there is quite an art in 
taking a fence at full speed. The 
competitor races up to the fence, 
skids broadside on, and hurls him¬ 
self off the bike. Then he practic¬ 
ally throws the machine over the 
fence, at the same time keeping a 
tight hold so that he is almost 
pulled over with it. 

Such treatment is guaranteed to 
be bad for the bicycles, but com¬ 
petitors still use the best machines 


Mud and slush are all part of the game 


they can afford. Ordinary light¬ 
weight racing bicycles are used, 
but with specially strengthened 
wheels and spokes. Even so, it is 
nothing out of the ordinary to see 
a competitor placed his buckled 
wheel on the ground and try to 
straighten it by jumping on it. 

There is, however, nothing in the 
rules to prevent a rider changing 
his broken cycle or swopping with 
another competitor. One rider 
once swopped his.bike seven times 
during a race. 

Britain’s best cyclo-cross riders, 
Alan Jackson,, buckled the front' 
wheel of his bike when leading in 
the 1954 championships. He picked 
up his machine and began to run 
the few hundred yards 
to the finishing post. 

He must certainly 
have been overtaken, 
but a lapped rider 
offered Alan his 
machine on which to 
race home to victory. 

Carrying the bike is 
all part of cyclo-cross, 
although it is “re¬ 
commended ” that no 
more than one-third 
of the course be un- 
rideable. But as 
championship courses 
must be between 12 
and 14 miles long, 
thjs could mean carry- 


top speed through mud or ice or 
slush for something like four miles. 

It is hardly surprising that sheer 
exhaustion sometimes prevents 
competitors from going on. Yet 
like as not those same riders will 
be ready and eager at start of the 
next meeting. . 

In any sport where risks are de¬ 
liberately taken there are likely to 
be casualties, but so far there have 
been no serious accidents in cyclo¬ 
cross racing. Slight concussion, 
broken bones, cuts, and bruises 
galore—these are all cheerfully 
accepted as part of the price of 
taking part. 

No wonder they call cyclo-cross 
Britain’s toughest sport. 


ing the machine at 


You cannot ride across a ploughed field ! 


TOUGH 


There is quite an art in getting over a fence at top speed 


Nearly every cyclo-cross course includes a pond or stream which has to be crossed 


YOU HAVE TO BE 
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NO HARD FEELINGS 

JTriends who never disagree 
are rare indeed, and cer¬ 
tainly Britain and America are 
no exception. They have 
disagreed on many questions 
of late, but these - disagree¬ 
ments have not weakened 
the close bonds between the 
two nations. 

This fact was underlined in 
New York the other day by 
Mr. Duncan Sandys, British 
Defence Minister. After refer¬ 
ring to the shock of recent 
differences, he added: “I am 
sure our friendship remains 
unbroken. Thank God for 
that. Upon it largely depends 
the peace of the world.” 

On that sentiment, it is 
important to remember, there 
is complete agreement between 
our two countries. 

MORE THAN ANY MAN 

JTew men can have received 
as many tributes as Sir 
Winston Churchill; but we 
doubt if any has pleased him 
more than that paid to him 
by the Pilgrims of the United 
States. He is to receive the 
first medal ever struck by this 
great brotherhood. 

Made of solid gold, it bears 
an inscription saying that he 
“ has done more than any man 
in history to advance the 
unity of the English-speaking 
peoples.” 


LEARNING BY 
DEGREES 

Tndians, like ourselves, often 
take an anxious interest in 
the weather, but in their dry 
climate they are chiefly con¬ 
cerned as to whether it is going 
to be warm or cold “for the time 
of year.” 

Now that the metric system is 
being brought into use, the 
official forecasts of temperature 
have changed from the familiar 
Fahrenheit to Centigrade. As a 
result there has been alarm in 
some Indian homes when the 
radio has announced that “the 
maximum temperature will be 
ten degrees.” Thinking in terms 
of Fahrenheit, that sounds like 
22 degrees of frost! 

Doubtless younger members 
of the family have been able to 
reassure their parents by doing 
a simple sum: multiplying by 
nine, dividing by five, and add¬ 
ing 32, thus turning the weather 
forecast of ten degrees Centi¬ 
grade into 50 degrees Fahrenheit 
—a not too chilly temperature, 
even for India. 


Hungary needs help 

J ust as grave a problem as 
caring for the Hungarian 
refugees is that of helping their 
fellow-countrymen in their home¬ 
land. Tens of thousands there 
are without homes or belongings; 
fuel and food are scarce, clothing 
is desperately needed. 

But food parcels will be 
delivered by the Hungarian Post 
Office and are quite safe. For 
£2 10s. a 10-lb. parcel of nourish¬ 
ing food can be sent. Another 
way of helping is to adopt a 
Hungarian family, sending food, 
clothes, and small gifts fairly 
frequently. 

More information can be 
obtained from the Hungarian 
Relief Fund at 8 Cumberland 
House, Kensington Court, 
London, W.8. 


The art of pleasing 

''The journal of the National 
Chamber of Trade has been 
giving its readers some hints on 
how to be a successful shop¬ 
keeper. 

“Always be neat,” it suggests. 
“Give yourself the once-over 
before you start the day and 
check your appearance fre¬ 
quently. Show respectful cour¬ 
tesy. Make friends with children 
and pets. Handle complaints 
promptly. Don’t carry gossip. 
It pays to do your best.” 

These are among the hints 
which add up to good advice for 
success and happiness in every 
walk of life. 


Two-gun girl 


The Verey pistol which fires 
coloured flares is still a much- 
used means of signalling to 
aircraft. Here is L.A.C.W. 
Terry Nettell on the balcony 
of the control tower at 
R.A.F. Station Wittering, 
Lincolnshire. 


THEY SAY ... 

You learn quite a lot from 
^ having four children and 
eleven grandchildren. If I show 
signs of becoming remote from 
those everyday problems that 
perplex people in their homes, 
then my wife brings me back to 
fundamentals. 

The Prime Minister 

T farm in the Pennines—where 
we have seven months’ winter 
and five months’ bad weather. 

Delegate at National Farmers’ 
Union meeting 

Tf art of the future is going to 
be worthy it has got to get 
down to the things the Old 
Masters believed in. It has got 
to get down to hard work. 

Mr. Charles Wheeler, President 
of the Royal Academy 

"Television is in danger of 
making us a nation of 
watchers rather than doers. 

Lord Beveridge 

vy HAT h as b een sa 'd about 

’ _ television making Britain a 
nation of watchers instead of 
doers, was said years ago about 
the radio and the cinema. 

The Earl of Munster 


QUIZ CORNER 

1. How did the Horse 
Guards building in 
Whitehall gets its 
name? 


What was the first place 
in England to have a 
theatre? 

Why was the word 
Adelphi given to a part 
of London? 

Where are we reminded 
of Henry VIII’s title 


OUR HOMELAND 


The war memorial in the Berkshire 
village of East Hagbourne 


Think on These Things 

J esus spoke in His teaching 
about those who, when they 
gave to others, liked to draw 
attention to themselves. They 
wanted to be noticed. 

But the Christian is to give 
because he knows that Christ has 
given all for him. God has done 
so much for us in Jesus Christ; 
He has forgiven our sins, and 
given us the promise of eternal 
life. 

It is when our hearts are really 
touched by God’s great love that 
we learn to give gladly and freely 
to help others. Jesus said: “It 
is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” We live in the days of 
the welfare state and receive 
great benefits from it. But we 
must never forget that it is not 
enough just to receive. We must 
also learn to give. 

True giving always costs us 
something in thoughtfulness or 
effort. And our giving will not 
only be a matter of money. It 
will often lie in helping others 
by acts of service. O. R. C. 

JUST AN IDEA 
As Benjamin Franklin wrote: 
If you do not hear Reason she 
will rap your knuckles. 


‘Defender 
Faith ”? 


of the 


5. What were Tallies? 


| 6 . 


What do the letters I.R.O. | 
mean? t 

Answers on page 12 | 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children's Newspaper, 
February II, 1927 

YAne of Britain’s oil kings has 
^ been picturing what the 
world would be like if there were 
no petroleum. 

It would mean, he says, that 
civilisation as we know it would 
almost come to a stop. There 
would be no motoring, no flying; 
more than 25 million motor cars 
would go on a great inter¬ 
national scrap-heap. Every fac¬ 
tory would slacken and stop, and 
the navies of the world would 
become derelict. Another coal 
strike would just about finish us, 
and the hope of human progress, 
which depends so greatly on im¬ 
proved transport, would fade 
away. 

Happily there is no fear of 
such a nightmare coming true, 
for the morrow of petroleum, 
says the expert, will far outshine 
its brilliance today. 


The Children's Newspaper, February 9 , 1957 

Out and About 

A cold wind blows from the 
^ sea across the wide estuary 
so that the sunshine is only felt 
where the sand dunes offer 
sheltered patches. The flat salt¬ 
ings, or sea marshes, have been 
partly frozen up several times, 
causing extra movement among 
the flocks of birds always busy 
getting food. 

On the hillocks of sand the 
tussocks of marram grass bend 
gracefully before the wind which 
carries a hubbub of bird voices. 

Among the less musical voices 
are those of the mallard and 
tufted duck, shelduck and pin¬ 
tail ; the red-breasted merganser 
and the goosander; but their 
quacks and quarks are drowned 
every few minutes by loud 
whistles from widgeon and teal, 
and the call of redshank that is 
something between a whistle and 
a hoot. 

CALL OF THE PLOVER 

Common sandpipers are plenti¬ 
ful here, and when they decide 
to make a flight they give a 
musical whistle with a trill in it. 

There are many grey plovers, 
too, whose whistling is as shrill 
as any, but this afternoon we 
miss the curlew, whose call would 
be unmistakable. At least it 
should be, but one of us just now 
called out “Curlews!” when a 
party of restless ringed plovers 
began calling loo-eet, loo-eet, 
each time they ceased prodding 
the wet sand. 

Most of these birds are waders, 
and they were after the same 
food, which includes molluscs, 
like the winkle (a relative of the 
snail), the whelk, mussel, and 
limpet. Another family of marine 
creatures that feed such birds are 
small crustaceans—crabs and 
sandhoppers, for example. 

BIRD MENU 

Soft, juicy worms are naturally 
popular, and they are of various 
kinds on this sandy sea-shore. In 
favourable conditions various 
insects breed also by the sea, and 
in some of the debris on the sea¬ 
shore, including seaweed torn up 
from their roots by storms. 

One of the birds we saw was 
very interesting to watch—the 
tumstone. This neat little wader 
is industrious and orderly. He 
will prod with his beak and turn 
over anything that might conceal 
food; stones sometimes, but 
more often abandoned shells or 
tangled seaweed. 

LEAVING THE SALTINGS 

Before sunset the wind had 
fallen and as we left the saltings 
behind us a mist blurred the sea 
and the western sky was a smoky 
rose colour, such as you might 
rather expect to have seen in the 
big town on such a day. There 
seemed to be more birds on the 
wing, and no doubt some of 
them were moving farther up the 
river. 

But two flights of duck flew 
higher and passed overhead, to 
the north. This was very likely 
the beginning of one of the 
migrations in anticipation of 
spring, for many of the duck and 
geese choose to go to more 
southerly feeding grounds in 
winter, and then fly off again. 

C. D. D. 
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IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK—FEBRUARY 9, 1882 


NEW FILMS 


PUBLIC PROTEST AT 
SALE OF JUMBO 


LONDON—From all parts of 
Britain letters are still pouring in 
to the Royal Zoological Society 
protesting against the sale' to 
America of Jumbo, the most 
beloved inhabitant of the Regent’s 
Park Zoo. 

The huge male African elephant 
was sold for £2000 five days ago to 
the famous American showman 
and circus proprietor, Mr. Phineas 
Taylor Barnum, who has an¬ 
nounced his intention of making 
Jumbo top of the bill in his mam¬ 
moth circus at New York’s Madi¬ 
son Square Garden. 

It is known that the Royal 
Zoological Society accepted Mr. 
Barnum’s offer for Jumbo only 
because the Society is in financial 


A member of the R.S.P.C.A. will 
accompany Jumbo and stay on 
board with him to make sure that 
he gets proper attention. 

Jumbo is undoubtedly one of the 
world’s most famous animals. He 
is the tallest elephant in captivity, 
at least two feet taller than any 
show elephant in America. He 
weighs six tons and stands more 
than 11 feet high, though when he 
first came to Regent’s Park he was 
only four feet. 

Despite his gigantic size Jumbo 
is a gentle beast, known and loved 
by thousands of visitors to Regent’s 
Park, and every day it has been his 
custom to entertain the crowd, tak¬ 
ing food gently from the hands of 
his admirers and carrying loads of 



Jumbo in his Regent’s Park days 


difficulties, and since the sale was 
announced appeals have flooded in 
begging the Society to annul the 
sale and keep Jumbo in London. 

But today Mr. William Newman, 
popularly known as “Elephant 
Bill," is arranging final details of 
Jumbo’s removal from the Zoo 
and shipment to America. 

Mr. Newman plans to have a 
massive wooden cage drawn up 
outside the elephant house at the 
Zoo. The biggest problem, he 
says, will be to get Jumbo into the 
cage, and Mr. Newman plans to 
have chains attached to his legs. 
The cage will be run on wheels and 
will be pulled by many horses, har¬ 
nessed in pairs, to the docks. 

Jumbo has a passage booked for 
him on board the steamship Per¬ 
sian Monarch. There he will have 
a special “apartment,” and ar¬ 
rangements have been made for 
him to be fed with all his favourite 
foods so that he will settle down 
for his voyage across the Atlantic. 


delighted and excited children for 
rides on his broad back. 

Mr. Barnum, who has a repu¬ 
tation for searching the whole 
world for unusual animals, has 
already 20 elephants in- his circus. 
On one occasion he imported 13 
elephants from Ceylon direct to 
New York. 

He showed the famous dwarf, 
Charles S. Stratton, who became 
world-famous as “General Tom 
Thumb.” Last year he went into 
partnership with Mr. J. A. Bailey 
to form the Barnum and Bailey 
Circus. 

(Jumbo upset all plans by refus¬ 
ing to enter the cage on February 
18 and 19. The steamship had to 
sail without him, and Jumbo dicl 
not cross the Atlantic until March 
24. He was a great success in 
America, but he died a "hero’s 
death ” on September 15, 1885, 
when he ran head-on into a train 
to save a baby elephant from being 
run down.) 


GARDENING IN SPAIN -AND 
RACING IN ITALY 




^ recent film called The Spanish 
Gardener is a quiet little story; 
but it is a remarkably pleasing and 
interesting one and set in beautiful 
surroundings. 

It is about a young boy called 
Nicholas (Jon Whiteley) whose 
father is in the Consular Service, 
and takes Nicholas with him when 
he is posted to a little port in 
Spain. There they have a fine 
house with a big rambling garden, 
and the boy, left alone for much 
of the day, makes friends with the 
young Spanish gardener, Jose 
(Dirk Bogarde). 

Nicholas has no one else to play 
with and Jose pleases him by tak¬ 
ing an interest in him and letting 
him help with some of the jobs 
about the garden. 

HERO WORSHIP 


But the father is upset by this 
when he hears about it. He is 
an unhappy, disappointed man 
(Michael Hordern makes him very 
convincing) who feels that he has 
never had what he deserves in life. 
He has always tried to keep the 
affection of his little son for him¬ 
self alone by insisting that the boy 
is delicate, too delicate to be away 
from home at all or to join in 
games vvith other children. 

He does not like it when the 
boy begins to hero-worship the 
young gardener, and he is very 
ready to believe the worst when 
Jose is accused of theft and 
arrested. 

This troubles Nicholas so much 
that he runs away from home, and 
goes to a ruined mill in the moun¬ 
tains where Jose once took him on 
a fishing trip. Meanwhile, Jose has 
escaped from the police, and goes 
to hide in the same old mill. 

BEAUTIFUL COLOUR 

As a result of these events we 
are told that father and son reach 
a “new understanding.” This is 
perhaps not made quite believable 
enough. But the film as a whole 
is a very attractive one. Above 
all, it is beautiful to look at; the 
VistaVision Technicolor pictures 
of the Spanish scene are wonder¬ 
ful. 

The acting, too, is excellent— 
Michael Hordern 
as the selfish, 
disappointed father 
gives a splendid per¬ 
formance, making you 
sympathise with him 
even though he is 
such an irritating 
man. Jon Whiteley 
is also very good in 
the way he shows the 
feelings of the sensi¬ 
tive, lonely little boy 
as the young gar¬ 
dener begins to give 
him a bit of fun in 
life. 


Another new film, 
Checkpoint, also 
shows us a great deal 
of fine scenery in 
colour, but it has 
much more action. 
As CN readers will 
remember from the 


Fishing expedition in the mountains—a scene from The Spanish Gardener 


article by Stirling Moss, this is 
about motor-racing, and much of 
the film is taken up with what is 
called the “Mille Miglia” race 
across Italy. Anthony Steel has 
the part of a racing driver, Bill. 

A wanted murderer named 
O’Donovan (Stanley Baker) has 
been substituted for Bill’s co-dFiver, 
with the idea of getting him safely 
over the border into Switzerland. 
Bill finds out who the man is but 
he cannot do anything about it, 
for the murderer has a gun. At 
last there is a fight on the edge of 
a cliff—and a spectacular crash. 

It is all well done, and the pace 
and the sequence of thrills are as 
fast as—motor-racing itself. 


Bill Fraser (Anthony Steele) and O'Donovan 
(Stanley Baker) in a scene from Checkpoint 


ZOO FLOWN TO 
CHESTER 

The other day at London Air¬ 
port, Mr. J. H. Wallace, the Com¬ 
missioner for Northern Rhodesia, 
stepped forward to welcome • 35 
visitors from his country. News¬ 
paper reporters and photographers 
came next, and then the patient 
visitors were whisked off—to 
Chester Zoo. 

For these were the animals, as 
C N readers may remember, which 
Major Gerry Taylor, a game 
officer, sheltered in his home. They 
are the waifs and strays of the 
territory's wild life. They have 
never fended for themselves, and 
as it would be cruel to turn them 
loose, a permanent home has been 
found for them at Chester Zoo, 
and Major Taylor came with them. 

Among the new arrivals is 
Sammy, a young leopard who was 
found starving and deserted. In 
Africa he enjoyed a daily shower 
under Major Taylor’s garden lap, 
which he learned to control. Keep¬ 
ing Sammy company on the 4000- 
mile flight from Lusaka were 
baboons, two zebra, bush pigs, a 
banded mongoose, tortoises, water- 
turtles, a pair of Egyptian geese, 
rare small' birds, and snakes. 


FIREWATCHER 

Skip, an Alsatian dog, likes to 
act as an unofficial “ fireman ” at 
the Theatre Royal at King’s Lynn. 

After the last performance he 
sniffs around for lighted cigarette 
ends, and if he finds them he stubs 
them out with his front paws. 
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FEB. 12,1957 

MARKS THE CENTENARY 
OF THE BIRTH OF THE 
6REAT YORKSHIRE 
CRICKETER 

BOBBY PEEL 

☆ 

AMONG THE FIRST OF 
MMV CELEBRATED 
LEFT ARM BOWLERS 
WHO HAVE WORN THE 
WHITE ROSE, PEEL'S 
Ibgi OVERS IN I89S v . 
INCLUOEO ~]I4 MAIOENS .\\ 

BETWEEN IS34ANDl89fe 
HE m& FOUR TRIPS 
TO AUSTRALIA MO WAS 
ON DUTY A3WMST THE 
AUSTRALIANS IN FOUR 
OP THEIR VISITS 
TO ENGLAND. 



Sporting Flashbacks 


FLYINS OUTSIDE EIGHT 

BERT DAVIS won 

CHAMPIONSHIP MEDALS 
IN 3 DIFFERENT 

Divisions of the 
FOOTBALL LEAGUE... 

IQZ 8 BRADFORD (Wm.N.) 
mb SUNDERLANb lONH) 
/«7 LEICESTER CITY (DM Z) 


Formed 50 years 

AGO On IP 07;. 

Bradford f.c. 

FAILED1NTHEIR FIRST' 
APPUCATIONToJOIN 

the football league 

AND STARTED INSTEAD 
IN THE SOUTHERN 
• LEAGUE ...THE 
Only Yorkshire 
clue on the 
South 





FOR THE OCEAN PERCH 


"FARMER’S ROY TO 
LORD MAYOR 

Bible memorial in 
village church 

The old church of St. Leonard’s, 
Chelsham, on the North Downs 
near Caterham in Surrey, has just 
acquired a Bible published by a 
man who was once a farmer’s son 
in the parish when George III was 
king. 

In 1786, just over 170 years ago, 
young Thomas Kelly tied his be¬ 
longings in a bundle and set off 
from his father's farm at Chelsham 
to seek his fortune in London. 

After many years he found it, 
setting up as a bookseller and 
printer in Paternoster Row, close 
to St. Paul’s Cathedral. ,He pros¬ 
pered and eventually became Lord 
Mayor of London. 

UNDER THE YEW TREE 

He retired to Streatham, then a 
village between London and 
Croydon. But he never forgot the 
country parish where he had been 
brought up. He often went back 
to worship in the parish church, 
and the present vicar has told the 
C N how Thomas Kelly left direc¬ 
tions in his will that, when the 
time came, he was to be buried in 
Chelsham churchyard under a yew 
tree planted by his old village 
schoolmaster in 1746. And so 
lie lies there to this day. 

KELLY BREAD 

In his will he also left £16 “for 
ever ” to be spent each year 
equally on the spiritual, educa¬ 
tional, and physical needs of the 
villagers. To this day the “Kelly 
Sermon ” is preached and the 
“Kelly Bread” distributed. 

Among the books Thomas Kelly 
issued from his shop in Paternoster 
Row were twelve beautifully 
printed editions of the Bible. One* 
of the copies, published in 1834, 
has just come into the possession 
of the Vicar of Warlingham and 
Chelsham and is to be exhibited 
in a glass case in the nave of St. 
Leonard’s Church, where young 
Tom Kelly so often sat on a Sun¬ 
day morning. 


LOOKING 

Sometimes on the fishmongers’ 
slab, particularly in Scotland, you 
may see an orange-red fish, a foot 
or two long, with brightly-coloured 
spiny fins. It is a fish with many 
names—Norway Haddock, Ocean 
Perch, Rosefish, and sometimes just 
Red Fish. 

In actual fact, it is neither 
a true perch nor a haddock; it is 
a rock-fish which lives in the North 
Atlantic and in winter visits the 
Scottish fishing grounds in big 
shoals. 

This winter, fishermen have been 
watching their catches for any red 
fish wearing a numbered yellow 


NEW KNIFE FOR 
BRAVE CUB 

A Hereford Wolf Cub, Paul 
Prosser, is the proud owner of a 
new Scout knife. It was presented 
to him the other day, together with 
a commendation for bravery. 

Seriously hurt in a road acci¬ 
dent, Paul was in hospital for three 
months. He had several blood 
transfusions, 20 stitches in one of 
his legs, and four skin-grafting 
operations. But not once did he 
cry or complain, and his nurse has 
described him as the bravest boy 
[ the ward has ever known. 


disc, or tag. For many years 
biologists have tagged all sorts of 
fish—plaice, cod, salmon, and so 
on—in order to learn more about 
their growth and migration. Yet 
only in 1956 was the first ocean 
perch tagged, by American 
scientists. 

Ocean perch normally live from 
40 to 200 fathoms deep, and when 
they are brought up in the trawls, 
are killed by the change in air 



pressure. So it has not been easy 
to obtain live specimens for mark¬ 
ing and returning to the sea. 

But a few months ago biologists 
discovered a haunt in the sea off 
the American-Canadian border. 
There a number of ocean perch 
come regularly near the surface to 
feed on a small shrimp; several 
hundreds have been caught and 
tagged. Unlike most fish, they pro¬ 
duce not eggs, but thousands of 
larval fish, and these have been 


found right across the Atlantic, 
from Norway to Greenland. 

How quickly do they grow? 
How long will they live? These 
are among the questions which can 
only be answered when fishermen 
discover tagged fish in their trawls 
and return them to the American 
laboratory, claiming the reward 
which is offered for each returned 
specimen. 

In Britain, most of these fish are 
landed at Aberdeen and Grimsby; 
but more still are taken on the 
Canadian-American side, where 
they form the fifth most important 
fishery. 


HIGH-DIVING PRIEST 
OF THE MARNE 

A French priest, the Abbe 
Simon, dived gracefully from a 
platform 115 feet high into the 
Marne river on a recent Sunday 
afternoon. This was the 45th 
exhibition dive he had made—not 
to break records, but to raise 
money For the restoration of two 
churches and the building of 13 
workmen’s dwellings. 

The Abbe estimates that he needs 
another £8000 and to get it, he 
says, he will go on diving, no 
matter how cold the water. 
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UNDERNEATH THE 
UNDERGROUND 


Signalmen’s model 
railway 

Thousands of passengers use 
Earls Court Underground Station, 
London, every day, for it is an im¬ 
portant junction on the system. 
But few know that beneath the 
platform on which they tread is 
another Underground—in minia¬ 
ture. 


In a room down there members 
of the signal engineer's staff of 
London Transport meet every 
Monday evening to add to a won¬ 
derful model railway. 

So far 150 feet of track has been 
laid and the railway fitted with 
colour-light signalling, track cir¬ 
cuits, electric points, an illumin¬ 
ated diagram to show the position 
of the trains, and full “interlock¬ 
ing” to prevent the setting up of 
conflicting rail routes. 


HOME WORK 

Members build model Under¬ 
ground trains at home, and with so 
many keen enthusiasts available 
the railway is never short of roll¬ 
ing stock. 

Chairman of the group is Mr. 
Colin Docwra, an engineering 
assistant. He says: “We are all 
interested in railways and signals, 
apart from having them as a job 
from nine to five. But there is an 
important difference so far as our 
hobby is concerned. We are work¬ 
ing with our hands, and it comes 
as quite a break.” 

UNLIKELY TO LEAVE 

Work is well advanced on both 
the signalling and a control system 
for the model railway, which will 
enable four trains to be operated 
quite independently over the same 
lines. 

Although the model would be a 
great attraction to schoolboys and 
model railway enthusiasts, it is un¬ 
likely ever to leave the room below 
the station. 

“It is our hobby,” said Mr. 
Docwra, “and we want to keep it 
like that.” 


DEERSLAYER—new picture-version of Fcnisnore Cooper’s famous frontier yarn (10) 



Dcerslayer lay motionless in the bottom of the 
paddle-less canoe as it drifted from the bank. 
Two shots, from the Indians pierced the sides 
above him, then all was silence for quite a time. 
Next he was conscious of the craft rubbing against 
the' sand and, lookiug up, he saw Rivenoak, the 
Chief, beside him, pushing the canoe ashore. 
“ Come,” said the Huron qnietly, “ my young 
friend has sailed about until he is tired ; he will 
forget how to run again unless he uses his legs.” 


“ You’ve the best of it, Huron,” said 
Deerslayer, stepping ashore. Then Hetty 
appeared and Rivenoak walked away— 
but Deerslayer knew that keen eyes w r cre 
watching him from the bushes, Hetty 
reproached him for killing the man who 
threw a tomahawk at him. She said 
he had now slain Sumach’s brother as 
well as her husband, and she thought 
he ought to marry the widow. 


Indians suddenly came out of the bushes, took 
him to their camp, and tied him to a tree. There 
was a fire nearby and eager preparations were 
made for torturing him. Then Sumach ap¬ 
proached with her children and made a last 
appeal to him to save himself by marrying her. 
4i Good Sumach,” he replied, ” my colour and 
gifts and nature itself cry out against the idea of 
my taking you for a wife. Now go away and 
leave me to your menfolk.” 


The whole tribe took Deerslayer’s refusal as 
an insult to themselves, and they began the 
first stage of “ testing the prisoner’s courage.” 
This consisted of throwing tomahawks and 
knives into the tree close to his head in the 
hope of making him flinch. Deerslayer—to 
their admiration—did not move a muscle, 
though he hoped one of the Indians might aim 
badly and thus spare him the suffering to come. 

But they were all accurate marksmen. 


Is there any hope of Deerslayer being saved from the Indians’ cruelty ? 


See next week’s instalment 
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❖ Join in the fun with Nicky and Susan, proprietors of . . . * 


ODD-JOBBERS, LTD 


❖ 

❖ 

❖ 

❖ 


t By Garry Hogg 

•> i 


1. The first steps 

“T^7ell,” said Susan, pushing 
' ' back her hair and looking 
across the table at her brother, “if 
you ask me, Nicky, that’s the best 
name we’ve got for ourselves so 
far. At least, / can’t think of any 
more. My brain has absolutely 
dried up!” She looked once more 
down the list of names she had 
scribbled on a half-sheet of paper 
and pushed it over to him. 

Nicky stared hard at it, frown¬ 
ing. “Hmmmm, it is, too,” he 
agreed. “The Odd-Jobbers,” he 
read out. “The Odd-Jobbers.” 
Then he fell silent again, and his 
frown deepened. “You know. 
Sue,” lie went on slowly, “I can’t 
help thinking it still wants just 
something more. Something that 
—that will make it sound a bit 
more-” ■ 

“Important?” suggested Sue. 

Nicky shook his head. “No, 
that's not quite right. It has got 
to be made to look— professional. 
That is the word I mean. We have 
got to make people see that we 
mean business right from the start, 
somehow.’! 

A name at last 

“Well,” Sue protested, “I’ve 
already told you my brain is 
absolutely completely worn out. 
I’ve shaken it, and there is not a 
single idea left in it, honestly!” 

For a whole minute Nicky said 
nothing. And then suddenly he 
leapt up from his chair, his 
face shining with excitement. 
“I’ve—I’ve got it, Sue. Odd- 
Jobbers— LTD,! ” 

“Of course,” said Sue, a little 
crestfallen. “What an ass I was 
not to think of it myself! It is 
so simple. Odd-Jobbers, Ltd. All 
'he best firms are that, aren't they? 
And, after all, we shall be one of 
the best firms ourselves!” She 
reached over for another sheet of 
paper and wrote on it in big, bold 
capital letters: 

ODD-JOBBERS, LTD. 

“It certainly looks what you 
said it ought to look—profes¬ 
sional,” she said; and taking a 
sharp pencil, she drew a dark, 
thick line round the words, like a 
picture-frame. “What else does it 
need, do you think?” 

“Oh, our address. And our 
telephone number, of course, don’t 
you think?” 

“What about some sort of a 
slogan? People have got to know 
what it is all about, haven't they?” 
Sue pondered for a moment or 
two, and then said: “A Friend in 
Need is a Friend Indeed. How 
will that do, Nick?” 

He shook his head. “No. It's 
just a proverb. We want some¬ 
thing that we have made up our¬ 
selves, if. we can only think of 
something good.” He frowned 
again and chewed on the end of his 


pencil. “Poetry,” he muttered. 
“Poetry would be best.” He 
chewed harder than ever and his 
forehead wrinkled up like a piece 
of freckled corduroy. “I’ve got it,” 
he exclaimed triumphantly. “If 
This You Read, Take Instant 
Heed. What do you think of that. 
Sue?” 


“Are we going to ask to be paid 
for the jobs we do?” Susan asked. 

After a minute’s thought Nicky 
said : “No. We ought to be will¬ 
ing to do jobs for people without 
expecting to be paid for them. But, 
of course,” he added, “if anyone 
actually asks us to accept payment 


for any job we do, then it would 
Sue shook her head positively, be silly of us to refuse, wouldn’t 
“If you really want to know what it?” 

I think, Nicky, she said, “it “I’m saving up for a new 
sounds more like an awful warning bicycle,” Susan said. “So I shan't 
than anything else. The only thing exactly be disappointed if anyone 
it will do is put people off!” does offer to pay for our services.” 

“Me, too,” agreed 
Nicky. 

So they had to set 
to work after tea to 
develop the idea. Now 
they had the name of 
the firm and the 
slogan the firm would 
use. The next thing 
was to get advertise¬ 
ments printed. Sue 
fetched a pair of 
scissors and a lot of 
sheets of plain paper. 
Nicky fetched his 
printing outfit. Then 
the two of them sat 
down again on oppo¬ 
site sides of the table 
to get on with their 
own jobs. 

Sue took the 
measurements of the 
envelopes they were 
going to use, and 
began cutting out 
oblongs of paper that 
would fit neatly inside 
them. Meanwhile, 
Nicky began setting 
the rubber type in 
printing-frame, his tongue 



Nicky leapt up from his chair, his face shining 
with excitement 


Together they racked their 
brains, doodling with their pencils 
on one scrap of paper after 
another, and then scrunching each 
one up impatiently and tipping it 
into the waste-paper basket. 

Then: “I’ve got it!” squawked 
Sue in a high-pitched voice. 
“Listen: If Help You Need, We'll 
Come With Speed!” 

“That’s jolly good,” said Nicky, 
with enthusiasm. “Better than any¬ 
thing l can think of. Quick, write 
it down before we forget it, and we 
will decide on it, I vote.” 

Bright idea wanted 

It was the first day of their 
school holidays, and, as Nicky had 
said to Sue: “Let’s try to think of 
something really new for these 
hols as we are not going away 
anywhere. What we want is a 
really bright idea!” And between 
them they had concocted this idea. 
They would make themselves into 
a sort of odd-job-man firm, ready 
to give a helping hand whenever it 
was needed. 

“Of course,” Nicky had re¬ 
marked, ■“ Scouts do this for a week 
every year. You know—Bob-a- 
Job Scouts.” 


his 

sticking farther and farther out of 
the corner of his mouth as he did 
so. 

“How is it going?” Nicky 
asked, straightening his back for 
a moment and putting down the 
tweezers he was using to lift the 
rubber letters out of the box and 
insert them into the frame. “I’ve 
practically finished.” 

Professional touch 

“I’ve done more than fifty,” 
answered Susan. “How many 
ought we to do, do you think?” 

“Thousands!” Nick answered, 
with a grin. “Well,” he corrected 
himself when he saw the look of 
horror on his sister’s face, “a hun¬ 
dred or so, anyway, if you ask 
me.” 

For a while there was silence, 
broken only by his heavy breath¬ 
ing. Then: “Finished!” he an¬ 
nounced, and reached for the ink 
pad. 

“One hundred!” Susan said 
triumphantly. “Jiminy, I’ll have a 
sore place on my thumb and finger 
after all this cutting out, I 
expect!” 

Nicky took an oblong of paper. 


He had been pressing the printing- 
frame firmly on the pad and now- 
held it poised over the paper. 

“Watch, Sue!” he said. “Here 
goes!” 

Very carefully so as to avoid 
smearing, he lifted the printing- 
frame from the paper, and they 
both held their breath while he 
did so. 

“ Oh— super ! ” 

There before them, in a violet- 
blue ink frame set in the dead 
centre of the paper and printed'in 
violet-blue ink letters, they read: 


ODD-JOBBERS, LTD. 

If Help You Need, 
We’ll Come With Speed! 


7 Layho Read, Telephone : 

. - WebleigH. WEB. 2211 


“It looks quite professional, 
doesn’t it?” Susan said, snatching 
it up and admiring their joint 
handiwork. 

Sit hack and wait 

“So it jolly well ought to,” said 
Nicky. “From now onwards we 
are professionals. What is more, 
we are LTD., like all the best 
Companies, Ltd.!” 

“So what do we do next?” 

“Print the rest of the circulars, 
stick them in their envelopes, de¬ 
liver them to as many houses as 
we have enough for, and then sit 
back—and wait! ” 

They worked steadily on, and 
talked as they worked. “If we get 


9 

even only one or two replies out 
of every ten,” Susan said, “that 
will keep us- busy for quite a bit, 
won’t it?” She slipped another 
advertisement into an envelope. “ I 
wonder what sort of jobs we shall 
be asked to do?” 

“Running errands mostly, I 
expect,” said Nicky gloomily. “But 
there will be a few interesting jobs, 
surely. Exercising dogs on the 
Common when their owners are 
ill, for instance. And tracking 
down stray cats and budgies and 
tortoises.” 

“It will be awful if we get 
landed with jobs like—like weed¬ 
ing people’s, gardens, won’t it?” 
said Susan. , 

What sort of jobs ? 

“We can always refuse,” Nicky 
reminded her. “Though we had 
better not, because it would get 
ODD-JOBBERS, LTD. a bad 
name.” He' inked his pad again 
and started on another pile of 
Susan’s papers. “We might get 
asked to clean people’s cars and— 
and light bonfires. Not at the same 
time, of course,” he added. “It 
would be quite fun.” 

They fell silent and worked 
faster than ever. Then Susan 
looked up as she slipped the last 
paper into its envelope. “Nicky, 
won’t it be exciting when the first 
letters and telephone-calls begin 
to roll in?” Then a sudden 
thought struck her. “Do you think 
we will be able to cope with them 
all?” 

The first of their adventures 
appears in next week's C N 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH 


Great Britain Stamp 



This scarce beautifully engraved ultra- 
marine Great Britain used High Value, 
depicting the Queen and Edinburgh Castle, 
will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE of 
charge to YOU ! Just think, a genuine 
free offer, with a face value of 10/-! Just 
ask to SEE our wonderful NEW Approvals and enclose 2£d. stamp towards 
postage. ( No need for you to buy anything I) YOU WILL BE THE ENVY 
OF ALL YOUR FRIENDS WITH THIS FINE BRITISH STAMP AS THE GEM 
OF YOUR COLLECTION ! 

. Please tell your parents when sending for Approvals. 

PHILATELIC SERVICES < Dep G ‘ 0 c 6u E ',^oifk s s T S'.RE GTON 


FREE! 14 Q.E.WEST INDIES 



& AUSTRALIA OLYMPIC ISSUE 
WITH QUALITY 
APPROVALS 

Send 2{d. for our Postage 
(Abroad 6d. extra) 

OR PRICE 1/3 

WITHOUT APPROVALS 


Parents or headmasters’ permission required. 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, Ltd. (Dept. 96), Canterbury, Kent 


Monthly selections our speciality. 
Adult collectors catered for. IF you 
wish you may join “THE CODE 
STAMP CLUB.” Sub. 1/-, Approvals 
sent monthly. (PostalSec. Est.1897). 


FREE 

DO YOU KNOW 

That 120 years ago the Boers 
made a Great Trek into 
Central Africa, and that wc 
will give the 3 stamps issued 
in commemoration, as illus¬ 
trated, to YOU, ABSO¬ 
LUTELY FREE ? 

Just ask to see oiir Superior 
Discount Approvals, enclosing 
2Jd. stamp for postage. * •’ 
WRITE TODAY—RIGHT 
AWAY for this exceptional 
Free Gift and please tell your 
parents. 

M. HUTCHINSON (25) 

Barham, Canterbury 




FREE 


This beautifully coloured set of animals— 
squirrels, monkeys and antelopes—will be 
given free to all requesting our Approvals. 
Send 2{d. stamp. Please tell your parents. 

AVILA STAMP CO. (Dept. D). 

101 Rydens Rd., Walton-on-Thames, Surrey 
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The original Springboks 

These gazelles photographed in the South African sunlight are 
of the species called the Springbok. The name is popularly used 
for touring South African cricket and Rugby teams. 


LOOKING AT THE SKY 


BRIGHTEST STARS IN 
THE SOUTHERN SKY 


Jn spite of the moonlight next 
week, two of the brightest stars 
in the southern sky may be readily 
identified;. these are Sirius and 
Procyon, both of which are of 
great interest as they'are the near¬ 
est of all the stellar host that can 
be seen in the evening at present. 



Sirius is almost due south be¬ 
tween 8 and 9 o’clock. It is un¬ 
mistakable, being much the 
brightest of all the stars. Procyon 
appears some way above Sirius/ 
almost midway between it and 
overhead. 

These two stars have been 
known since the most ancient 
times as the “ Dog Stars.” Within 
the last century it has been found 
that these stars have so much in 
common as to make them a pair. 
Not only are they the nearest of 
the bright stars to be seen in that 
direction of the Heavens, but they 
are also nearest to each other. 
They are. very similar in size, as 
may be seen from the accompany¬ 
ing diagram which compares them 
to the size of our Sun, and each 
has a most astonishing world re¬ 
volving round it. 

MAJOR AND MINOR 

Sirius is the chief and brightest 
star in the most ancient constella¬ 
tion of Canis Major, the “Greater 
Dog,” and its name is believed to 
be derived from the ancient 
Egyptian god Osiris. Apart from 
Alpha Centauri, which we never 
see in Britain, Sirius is the nearest 
of all the great suns to our own 
Sun. Even so it is more than 
543,000 times farther away. 

Procyon, the chief star of-Canis 
Minor, the “Lesser Dog,” is 
665,000 times farther than' our 
Sun. The light from Sirius takes 


8 years and 7 months to reach us; 
from Procyon it takes about 10 
years and 5 months. ■ 

Though Sirius represents the 
“Greater Dog ” it is actually some¬ 
what smaller than Procyon, with 
a calculated diameter of 1,300,000 
miles, against Procyon’s 1,700,000 
miles. Procyon is an older sun 
with a surface less hot and bril¬ 
liant than Sirius. 

The difference in colour reveals 
this even to the naked eye. 

Sirius has an average surface 
temperature of 11,000 degrees 
Centigrade compared with between 
6500 and 7000 degrees of Procyon, 
not so much greater than that of 
our Sun’s average of nearly 6000 
degrees. 

The marvellous worlds that re¬ 
volve round Sirius and Procyon 
must be reserved for future con¬ 
sideration. 

/['he new comet Arend-Roland is 
still much too faint to be seen 
without telescopic aid, although it 
is some eight million miles nearer 
than a fortnight ago and increas¬ 
ing in speed and brilliance as it 
approaches the Sun. Unfortunately 
the moonlight next week will pre¬ 
vent the comet being glimpsed 
even with binoculars. 

Jupiter is another celestial delight 
in store for the spring even¬ 
ings. At present rising at about 
8.30 p.m., Jupiter may be recog¬ 
nised soon after, low in the east, 
being much the brightest object in 
that part of the sky. 

Jupiter is coming nearer and 
brighter, and rising earlier each 
evening, thus getting into a much 
better position for observation. At 
present it is 429 million miles 
away. 

The Moon will appear below 
Jupiter on the evening of February 
17 and will, of course, greatly dim 
the planet's apparent brilliance. 

G. F. M. 
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STAMP COLLECTORS! 
JOIN THE‘ACE’STAMP CLUB 

FOR FREE GIFTS 



And wear this 
super badge 

ASK YOUR LOCAL‘ACE’ DEALER 

IF ANY DIFFICULTY WRITE TO: 

R. RICHARDS (ACE PRODUCTS) LTD. 
ACE HOUSE, LYNDHURST ROAD, 
WORTHING, SUSSEX. 


101 DIFFERENT STAMPS 

Catalogue Value 10j- 


^AUSTRALIANS 



Give us your name and address, enclose 
2\d. postage and we will send this 

WONDERFUL PACKET OF STAMPS 
ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE. In 

addition marvellous Approvals will accom¬ 
pany each gift. No obligation to buy any¬ 
thing. Tell your parents you are writing. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD. 
(Dept. W54), Bridgnorth, Shropshire 


The 1949 Complete JUBILEE Set of < 

BAHAWALPUR; 

The Silver Jubilee of Accession of, 
H.H. The Ameer was the reason for, 
an attractive bi-coloured set which < 
I offer COMPLETE MINT < 

ABSOLUTELY FREE!!; 

to all genuine collectors requesting one ol* 
my Discount Approval selections. I also < 
give 50 Different stamps entirely free < 
to purchasers, and there is a really < 
Genuine Bonus Scheme for all regular 4 
customers. You will not regret obtaining . 
your parents' permission to write to: ’ 

G. W. THOMAS (C.N.B.A.), < 

7 Winterbourne Rd., Abingdon, Berks. < 

enclosing 2£d. stamp for postage. < 


PAP (■ AUSTRALIAN OLYMPIC STAMP 
rKtt AND 20 BRITISH COLONIAL AND 
■ ■ ■■-*> FOREIGN STAMPS 

Including latest issues of Queen’s reigu free 
to all requesting my Bargain Approval Books 
of stamps and enclosing 2Jd. stamp. Readers 
in Australia. New Zealand, South Africa, West 
Indies, Canada,. U.S.A., write to me enclosing 
6d. in stamps of your country for my Special 
free packet and Aoprovals. Tell your Parents. 
C. J. CANNON 

16 Goldsmid Road, Tonbridge, Kent, 
England 


Two GIANT PARAGUAY FREE 
to everyone ordering one of these 


PACKETS 


lo diff. 

Sudan 1/9 

Triangulars 1/6 
Zanzibar 1/9 
25 diff. 
Siam 1/9 

Ceylon ’ 1/6 


50 diff. 

Australia 1/9 


Canada 1/6 
Chile 2/3 
Finland 1/6 
Mexico 2/6 
Swiss ' 1/3 
rieasc tell your parents 
Postage 2£d. extra. C.W.O. LIST FREE. 
Battstampa (B), 16 Kidderminster Rd., Croydon, Sy. 


lOO diff. 

Belgium 1/6 
China 1/3 
Italy .1/6 
Japan 1/9 
Norway 3/- 
Poland 3/- 


STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

BRITISH COLONIALS. These include mint 
02 new issues. 

GREAT BRITAIN, to'moden* 41011 ' earIieS 
Send now for the selection which interests 
YOU. PROMPT & INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION. 
-POST FREE- 

Parents’ signature please if under 14 years. 
ALBUMS, CATALOGUES, ETC. 

BENNETT, 44 Darrel Rd., Retford. Notts. 


CHEESE LABELS 

OVER 3,000 DIFFERENT TYPES 

FREE GIFTS or discount 

Also stamps, {d. upwards. Approvals. 
Parents or headmasters* permission required. 
Write to: 

A. GILES, UPWELL, CAMBS. 


^/hen replying to stamp 
advertisements please 
tell your parents. 
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Erica is after 
honours 


more 


Many girls have at some time 
or other dreamed of becoming a 
skating champion, writes a corre¬ 
spondent. A champion, for in¬ 
stance, like lovely Erica Batchelor 
of Edinburgh, Britain's figure- 
skating title holder. 

It is a thrilling life, with air 
trips to many parts of the world. 
Erica spared a few minutes from 
her practice at an Edinburgh Ice 
Rink to tell me that she will be 


luxurious place where film stars, 
big business men, and even Presi¬ 
dent Eisenhower himself have 
spent vacations. “I’d simply love 
to meet the President,” she said 
with a smile. 

■Erica, incidentally, is the hap¬ 
piest champion I have ever met. 
She is always smiling. But a 
champion’s life is not all sugar and 
spice, and all things nice. I offered 
her a chocolate. “No thanks,” she 



Young enthusiasts watch intently as Erica shows them how it is done 


leaving in a few days for the 
European Championships in 
Vienna (February 14-16) and from 
there she will fly to America to 
compete in the world figure skat¬ 
ing championships at Colorado 
Springs, which starts on February 
26. 

Erica was in America about ten 
years ago, but she is very excited 
to be going again. The champion¬ 
ships will be held on the skating 
rink of the Broadmoor Hotel, a 


said with a sigh. “I don’t eat 
sweets while I’m in training.” 

I asked Erica if she had a mes¬ 
sage for CN readers. 

“Well, if you want to become 
a champion,” she said, “work 
hard at your skating. Practice as 
often as you possibly can. Learn 
to love the sport and you won’t 
notice the hard work so much. 
Go to bed early. And do what 
your instructor and parents tell 
you. They know best. Good luck.” 



THIS MONTH’S 
BARGAIN OFFER 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 

This fine high value stamp (value 5/-) 
FREE to all asking for our BRITISH 
COLONIAL APPROVALS enclosing 
2|d. stamp 

Please obtain parents’ permission 


£1 1951 GT. BRITAIN 5/- ONLY 


ONE COPY ONLY PER CUSTOMER 


R. J. SMITH & SON, 81 Redbreast Road, Bournemouth. 


RAZOR-BLADE KNIFE 
OBEAT BARGAIN 

at below cost. Strong 
enamelled handle with 
new blade firmly held 
by screw. Puts used 
blades to good use. Send 
II- stamps or P.O. 



ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 


3/6 

Post 4d. 
Works from 
Torch 
Battery 

Comprises ALL 
necessary parts and 
metal base for simple 
assembly to make this working Electric 
Motor. Great technical, instructive and 
entertaining boy's toy. Complete with diagrams 
and easy directions. Send P.O. 3/10. 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW), 

5425 High Rd., Pinchley, London, N.12 



CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 3d. stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

(Dept. C JV), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.X6 


-TAME MICE- 


White or Piebald 
Mice . . , pair 5/3 
^ k Cages .... 5/6 

Book on Mice . 3/6 
. 1 List zd. 

PITT FRANCIS, C.N. 

MOUSE FARM, FERNDALE, GLAM. 
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Sports ~shorts 


Training 

for 1960 * diyrsH'" 1 

Looking ahead to the 
1960 Olympics is young 
Brian Phelps of East 
London, who already 
holds many diving titles. 

Here we see him doing 
some exercises on ap¬ 
paratus designed for 
body-building 



First steps to 
Wembley 

Jt is cup-tie time again in the 
Rugby League. On Saturday 
the 30 senior clubs and two junior 
qualifiers meet in the First Round 
ties of the R.L. Challenge Cup of 
1957. The final will'be played at 
Wembley Stadium on May 11. 

The present cuphoiders, St. 
Helens, have to travel to White¬ 
haven, while Oldham (current 
Lancashire cup-winners and 
strongly fancied for the major 
trophy this year) have a hard game 
at Workington. 

The match of the round, how¬ 
ever, is that between Leeds and 
Wigan at famous Headingley, 
where these two clubs have played 
many classic games in the past. 

The two junior teams have both 
been given hard tasks in the draw. 
St. Marie’s, a Widnes amateur 
team, have to visit Halifax (cup 
finalists of 1954 and 1956), and 
Wakefield Loco (a works team) 
have to meet Barrow, who won 
the Cup in 1955. 

'J'he M.C.C. tourists will be at 
Kimberley, centre of the dia¬ 
mond industry, this weekend, when 
they meet Griqualand West. Denis 
Compton has happy memories of 
his last visit to Kimberley, in 
1948, for on that occasion he 
scored 150 not out (in 95 minutes) 
in the M.C.C. total of 542 for 4 
declared. He also took five 
wickets in the double dismissal of 
the local side, who were beaten by 
an innings. 

England too cold ? 

Js England too cold for sprinters? 

International Mike Ruddy 
thinks so, and has decided that 
next season he will concentrate on 
i-mile events. Mike, you will re¬ 
member, was nominated for the 
Olympic sprints, but had to drop 
out at the last moment because of 
pulled muscles. 

Post Office officials were rather 
puzzled the other day when 
they received a letter addressed 
simply B.C. Molesey, Esq. The 
letter reached its proper destina¬ 
tion, however—The Molesey Boat 
Club on the Thames. 

Record style 

'J’he amazing increase in the 
standard of mile running since 
the war is well illustrated by the 
news from Australia of 18-year-old 
Herb Elliot’s achievement in 
covering the distance in 4 minutes 
6 seconds. Less than 20 years ago 
this would have beaten the world’s 
senior record. 

Elliot's performance was all the 
more remarkable as it was run in a 
temperature of 97 degrees F. 

o Saturday England’s Soccer 
Youth XI meet Wales, at 
Ninian Park, Cardiff. The majority 
of the English XI are members 
of well-known League clubs. One 
of them, 16-year-old inside-right 
Jimmy Greaves, who comes from 
Dagenham, has already scored 
nearly 70 goals this season for 
Chelsea’s juniors and in repre¬ 
sentative games. 


Stanley Spelling is a keen 
cyclist. He is also in the Mer¬ 
chant Navy, serving on a ship ply¬ 
ing between London and Sydney. 
So at each port of call Stanley 
strides down the gangway with his 
bike on his shoulder and sets off 
for a ride. Last year he covered 
over 4000 miles between trips. 

Golf by night 

T he first golf match to be 
held in this country under 
artificial lights was held the other 
day at Nottingham. Overhead 
electric lights illuminated parts of 
the course, and spectators and 
caddies carried lamps. 


Eager to score 

JJobbie Etheridge, the young 
inside forward who is doing 
well in his first season with Bristol 
City, whom he joined from 
Gloucester City, hopes to achieve 
“double” sports fame. He is to 
join Gloucestershire C.C.C. as a 
wicket-keeper-batsman. 

Pngland meet Ireland on Satur¬ 
day, at Dublin, in a Rugby 
Union international. Since these 
countries first met in 1875, Eng¬ 
land have won 41 times, Ireland 
22, with five matches drawn. But 
not since 1938 have the Irish been 
defeated by England in Dublin. 


-C N Competition Corner - 

WIN A PUPPET THEATRE! 

Puppets are fun—and there are hours of amusement and interest to be 
had from the Puppet Theatre, complete with stage, scenery, book of 
plays, and two string puppets, which is the prize awaiting the winner of this 

week’s C N cora- 



This colouring is entirely my own work 


Full 


I Name . Age-- 

\ 

I 


Your 
Address - 


Parent I Guardian's 
Signature . 


j Signature .-. j 

-CUT OUT ROUND THIS LINE- J 


petition. All under 
17 living in Great 
Britain, Ireland, and 
the Channel Islands 
may enter —free ! 

To try for this 
splendid award, first 
cut out the picture 
and coupon together 
and paste them on a 
postcard. When dry, 
use paints or crayons 
to colour the picture, 
being as accurate as 
possible with details 
of the Yeoman of the 
Guard’s uniform. 

Fill in your name, 
age, and address on 
the coupon, ask an 
adult to sign it as 
your own work, then 
post to 

C N Competition 
No. 8, 

3 Pilgrim Street, 
London, E.C.4 
(Comp.), 
to arrive by Tuesday, 
February 19, the 
closing date. 

The complete Pup¬ 
pet Theatre will be 
awarded for the 
neatest and most 
accurate colouring 
received, age being 
taken into account. 
Book Token prizes 
for the ten next-best 
efforts. Editor’s de¬ 
cision final. 
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CURE-IOUS MISTAKE 

A. man went into a chemist’s shop 
and said: “Give me a cure for 
hiccups, please.” 

His answer was a slap in the 
face. 

“What’s that for?” shouted the 
man. 

The chemist smiled. 

“Well, now you haven’t got 
hiccups, have you?” 

“No, and I never had, but my 
wife outside in the car has.” 

The real thing 



No woolly toys for Christine 
Collins on her father’s farm down 
in Somerset. She has the real 
thing—two of this season’s lambs. 

IN A MOMENT OF HEAT 
QRIED a snowman: “Now life 
lias begun. 

To wall t would be excellent fun." 
Smiled the sun, coming out: 

"Just wait and, no doubt. 

In a very short time you will 
run!" 

CHANGEABLE 

]Y[other called to her young son 
to look in the hail to see 
what the barometer read. 

“Oh, i shouldn’t take any notice 
of that,” came the reply. “It 
changes its mind every day.” 


WHO’S ZOO? 

A. Zoo “Who’s Who” 

I'd like—would you? 

To find the age of the kangaroo. 
The name of that bird whose 
wings are blue, 

The present address of the jaguar, 
too. 

And whether the bear 
Has a son and heir. 

And whether the mule 
Was clever at school. 

And whether the rook 
Has written a book! 

You must agree. 

I’m sure, with me 
How good ’twould be 
To have a Zoo 
“Who’s Who.” 

NAUTICAL 

“Why do you have knots at sea 
instead of miles an hour?" 
the old fisherman was asked. 

“Well,” replied he, with a 
twinkle in his eye, “if we didn’t 
have knots we could not have the 
ocean tide.” 

SPOT THE . . . 

water-vole as he dives from the 
stream’s bank to the water below. 
Water-voles remain in their bur¬ 
rows when snow is about, but they 
do not hiber¬ 
nate. These 
rodents make 
long winding 
tunnels far 
into the banks 
of ponds, 
streams, and 
canals. Occa¬ 
sionally, their burrows cause 
the bank to collapse. Apart 
from this they do little damage. 
In fact, they arc beneficial in 
some respects, eating harmful 
water plants, such as Canadian 
pond-weed. - Unfortunately, water- 
voles are often confused with 
those pests, common brown rats. 

BEING SILLY 

“£an February March?” 

“No, but April May in 

June.” 


EVERYBODY LAUGHED EXCEPT JACKO 



Jacko had got a slight cough, but he did not tell Mother for fear she would 
give him a dose of her cough mixture, which Jacko always said made him feel 
worse ! Besides, everybody said he always pulled a funny face when he took 
medicine. But it was npt long before Mother realised that he had a cough and 
insisted on him having some cough mixture. Jacko took his dose, stoutly 
claiming, “ I don’t puli a funny face.” But unknown to him. Chimp had his 
camera ready and was able to get proof of Jacko’s funny face. And the 
snapshot made everyone laugh—except Jacko. 

BEDTIME TALE 

BILLY GETS BUSY WITH A BROOM 



Qn Saturday morning when Billy 
took a look outside, he de¬ 
cided that his good deed for the 
day would be to sweep the snow 
away from the front path. 

On Sunday morning, after more 
snow during the night, he swept it 
again. But by Monday morning 
the path was several inches deep 
once more. 

“Don’t bother about clearing 
the snow away this morning,” said 
Daddy. “I’ll do it before I go to 
work.” 

While they were having break¬ 
fast, however, he suddenly remem¬ 
bered an urgent appointment, hur¬ 
riedly finished his cup of tea, and 
raced out, calling to Billy: “Just 
clear this path before you go to 
school, will you, son?” 

So, with a sigh, Billy got to work 
again with the shovel and broom. 
He had just finished when Mummy 


reminded him it was time to leave 
for school. 

And in his classroom Billy could 
hardly believe his ears when the 
teacher announced that • as the 
playground was under snow, every¬ 
one could get shovels and brooms 
and clear a path from the main 
door to the gate! 

“Enjoying the snow, Billy?” 
asked Mummy when he got home. 

“No,” said Billy. “I jolly well 
hope it thaws!” 

WRONG LINE 

A man was making a telephone 
call when the lines became 
crossed, and he interrupted two 
ladies discussing clothes. 

“What line do you think- you're 
on?” demanded a female voice. 

“It sounds like a clothes line,” 
said the man as he rang off. 


CHAIN PUZZLE 

Answers to these clues are linked 
together, the lust two letters of 
the first answer being the first two 
letters of the next answer. 
Jnsects which , give us sweet 
liquid and sharp pain. 

This takes us higher or lower. 
Fruit which is round, juicy and 
good for us. 

Soldier of high rank. 

Warning. 


BEGIN AND END 

Have you noticed that the Duke 
of Edinburgh’s first Christian 
name, Philip, begins and ends with 
the same letter. So do all these 
other boys’ and girls’ names indi¬ 
cated below. They are quite com¬ 
mon. Can you guess what they 
are? The number of letters is 
shown by the x’s: 

Dxxxd, Hxxxxh, Exxxe, Rxxxr, 
Mxxxxxm, Lxxxxl, Axxxxa, 
Mxxxxm, Cxxxxc, Nxxxxn. 


FIND THE NAMES 
, J'he answer to each of these little 
puzzles is a well-known sur¬ 
name. Can you say what they are? 


THESE ANIMALS NEED THEIR VOWELS 



Starting at the 
white letter T 
are the names 
of seven animals 
without their : 
vowels. Can 
you complete 
the names ? 





WHAT ARE WE? 

‘J have a mouth,” said Number 
One, 

‘ But cannot shout or call.” 

Said Number Two: “ I have an eye. 
But I can’t see at all.” 

“My ears, alas,” said Number 
Three, 

“I cannot use to hear.” 

What were these three unhappy 
things 

Whose features were so queer ? 


FIND ME 

There are two answers to this 
little verse, both of which sound 
the same. 

('i.osl to the sea 

You will find me. 

Or else a lord 
I, too, may be. - 

WHAT IS IT? 

What’s in a castle, but not in a 
cot? 

What’s in a tittle, but not in a jot? 
What’s in a baronet, not id a lord? 
What's in a cable, but not in a 
cord? 

What’s in the sceptre, but not in 
the crown? 

What’s in the columbine, not in 
the clown? 

That which converts a Fast info a 
Feast, 

And that which doth make the last 
Always the least? 

STRANGE SUBSTANCE 
XJse it at bath-time. 

Pretend it’s a boat. 

Though it’s a stone. 

Yet it will float. 

What is it ? 
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THE OLDEST TREE 

/JYtE Natural History Master said: 

“Can any boy tell me 
(Now that you've visited the Park), 
Whicl\ is the oldest tree?” 

Many thought it was an oak; 
Others said a yew, 

But finally one boy got up 
And stated that he knew. 

“If you look near the entrance 
gate,” 

Said cheeky Billy Welder, 
“Undoubtedly you’ll see a tree 
That’s known to be the elder.” 

QUIZ CORNER ANSWERS 

1. Because a daily guard has long been main¬ 
tained there by the Royal Horse Guards. 

2. Shoreditch, just outside the City. of 
Londou. In 1576 James Burbage, a 
joiner turned actor, put up a rough 
wooden building there called The Theatre. 

3. It comes from a Greek word meaning 
“ brothers ” and refers to the brothers 
Robert and James Adam; famous archi¬ 
tects who in 1768 designed a fine block of 
buildings off the Strand. 

4. On our coins by the inscription Fid. Def. 
or F.D., short for Fidei Defensor. 

5. Tallies were strips of wood marked with 
various sized notches down one side to 
represent different sums of money and 
then split. The two portions then bore 
exactly the same notches and were , said 
to tally. The person’s name, paying or 
to be paid, was inscribed on the Tally. 
After paying, a man was given his half of 
the stick or “ tally ” and so held a good 
receipt which no one could dispute. 

6. International Refugee Organisation. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Chain puzzle. Bees, escalator, orange, general, 
alarm _ . 

Begin and end, David, Hannah, Elsie, Roger, 
Malcolm,- Lionel, Angela, Miriam, Cedric, 
Norman 

Animals and their vowels. Tapir, panther. 


The answers to these puzzles 
are given in column 5 


antelope, buffalo, 
camel, zebra, gnu 
Find the names. 
Bennett, Lambert, 
Fisher, Miller, Car¬ 
penter, White 
What are we ? A 
river, a needle, a 
field of wheat 
Find me. Pier, peer 
What is it? The 
letter E 

Strange substance. 

Pumice-stone 


LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWER 
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Why not your child ? 

SIMPLIFIED POSTAL 
COURSES 

are available specially written to 
prepare children for 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 


★ FREE ATTAINMENT TESTING 
for children 7£ to I3J. 

When writing, state age of child and 
approximate date of examination 

•fa COURSES based upon the results 
of these tests. 

MERCER’S UNIQUE GUARANTEE 
SPELLS SUCCESS . 

One of the many testimonials received 
by the College; 

- “ I have much pleasure in informing 
you that my daughter has passed for 
the Grammar School. Both her 
Father and I KNOW' it was your 
Course that really helped her.” 

Individual preparation for 

GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF 
EDUCATION, Etc. 

COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 

-SEND THIS COUPON NOW- 

MERCER’S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
69 Wimpole Street, London, W.l. 
Please send me without obligation 
details cf. the wllo .vinj courses. 


Name. 

Address.. 


If applicable 

Age of child.Date of exam.. 

BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE 


C.46 














































































































